INTRODUCTION.

guilty, not of real faults, but of imprudent actions, she
was the recipient of general flattery and admiration.
But so soon as she became absolutely irreproachable,
she was overwhelmed with harsh judgments and ill-
will. Such is the world's justice !

The same thing may be said about the nobility.,
As M. Taine has justly remarked, never was the aris-
tocracy so worthy of power as at the moment when
it was about to lose it. The possessors of privileges
had fteconie excellent citizens, worthy, enlightened,
charitable managers. They defended the tax-payers
from the treasury, suppressed the duty service, multi-
plied good works, taught the poor, protected agricul-
ture, directed every reform.

Turn to the memorials of the nobility prepared in
the bailiwicks on the eve of the States-General, and
you will see that they demanded for the French
people all the civil and political rights which the
Revolutionists pretend to have wrung from them.
These great lords, who fought in the war like heroes,
and at Versailles so well represented the splendors
of the past, were, in their own homes, the most
amiable of hosts, the most delicate patrons of letters
and the arts, the sturdiest supporters of the new
ideas. They were rich, but they were generous;
they were envied by the ungrateful, but noble hearts
blessed them.

The Viscountess of Noailles said with much truth:
" The horror of abuses, the contempt of hereditary
distinctions, all those feelings with which a sense of